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For Every Child, Multiple Measures 

Northwest Evaluation Association (NWEA) is a not-for-profit organiza- 
tion committed to a child-centric education based on comprehensive and 
accurate data and evidence of learning. Data is a powerful tool that serves a 
greater purpose: giving parents and educators dynamic insight into individual 
student learning to help children achieve their dreams. 

As part of our mission, we asked Crunwald Associates LLC to conduct 
this study in order to gauge the assessment needs of parents, teachers and 
district administrators. These key stakeholders are using assessment informa- 
tion every day to make a positive impact and improve results for children. 

The study findings confirm that parents, teachers and district adminis- 
trators in K-12 education are as interested as we are in supporting the 
development of each individual child— the whole child— with engaging, sup- 
portive and challenging learning. Parents, teachers and district administrators 
want a 360-degree perspective on individual student learning in every aca- 
demic subject and on the tangible and intangible skills that signal college and 
career readiness. They want an in-depth portrait of each child’s progress over 
time and a reflection of each child’s exploration, discovery and confidence as 
a learner. 

No one assessment can provide this breadth and depth of information. 
For every child, we need multiple measures of performance. 

We believe that the research findings are highly relevant to the ongoing 
public dialogue about the role of assessment in education. The perceptions of 
parents, teachers and district administrators will add value to efforts under 
way now to develop comprehensive, meaningful and balanced assessment 
systems. 







Matt Chapman 
President & Chief Executive Officer 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Parents, teachers and district administrators 
want different kinds of assessments 
throughout the school year to balance 
assessments at the end of the school year. 

They want both assessments for learning and 
assessments of learning. 

This report highlights the perceptions of parents, whose 
opinions are rarely sought and whose voices tend to be 
lost in decisions about how assessments are developed, 
administered and used. Parents are key consumers of 
assessment information— and, as taxpayers, they pay for 
assessments. Classroom teachers and district administra- 
tors have the most practical and personal experience with 
the day-to-day impact of assessments and accountability. 
Their perceptions matter. 

Zoom In and Zoom Out 

The design specifications for new assessment systems 
could be captured in these two statements, which sum- 
marize the views of parents, teachers and district admin- 
istrators on what they want K-12 education assessments 
to do: 

• Zoom in for a close-up view of the performance, 
progress and needs of each individual child. 

• Zoom out by using a wider lens — from multiple 
angles, over many moments in time — to explore 
student achievement in a full range of subjects and 
skills. 

State assessments provide a useful snapshot of 
student performance, particularly for parents. This snap- 
shot is not sufficient, however. Parents, teachers and dis- 
trict administrators want different kinds of assessments 
throughout the school year to balance assessments at the 
end of the school year. They want both assessments/or 
learning and assessments of learning: 

• Assessments/or learning are formative and interim 
assessments used to track progress over time, 
diagnose student needs and inform everyday teaching 
and learning. 

• Assessments of learning are summative assessments, 
such as high-stakes state assessments and end-of- 
course or subject exams, which measure performance at 
the end of an instructional sequence or timeframe. 



SUMMARY OF KEY FINDINGS 

Parents, teachers and district administrators hold simi- 
lar views on their top priorities for education, on what 
assessments should measure, on how well different 
assessments meet their needs, on how assessment results 
could be better used and on who should make instruc- 
tional decisions: 

Focus on the Child, Measure a Full Range of Subjects 
and Skills, Make Decisions Locally 

• An overwhelming majority of parents are most inter- 
ested in teaching and learning that is centered on their 
child. A majority of teachers say that individual student 
performance and personalized education are of para- 
mount importance to them. Substantial percentages of 
district administrators cite the importance of student- 
centered teaching and learning. 

• Parents, teachers and district administrators think it’s 
important to measure student performance in a full 
range of subjects— and in the “thinking” skills that 
will be critical in life. 

• Parents, teachers and district administrators agree on 
local decision making about teaching and learning. 

Formative and Interim Assessments Are Perceived as 
More Valuable Than Summative Assessments 

• Formative and interim assessments are highly 
valued and closely aligned to parent and educator 
priorities — and they provide a greater positive impact 
on instruction, parents say. 

• Teachers also believe that formative and interim assess- 
ments have a greater positive impact on teaching 
and learning than do summative assessments. District 
administrators are even more positive than teachers 
about the benefits and impact of formative and interim 
assessments on teaching and learning. 

• For district administrators, some formative and 
interim assessments are considered so valuable that 
they want more of them. 

More District Administrators Than Teachers Say 
Common Core Assessments Will Be Useful; Many 
Parents Want to Compare Students 

• Many district administrators believe new assessments 
pegged to the Common Core State Standards will mat- 
ter to their work. Fewer teachers believe this to be the 
case. 

• Parents are more concerned than teachers and district 
administrators with how well their children compare to 
other students within and outside of their districts. 
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Money, Time and Stress: 

Are Assessments Worth the Costs? 

• Many parents, teachers and district administrators 

question the amount of time spent on assessments. 

• For parents, assessment results begin losing their 
relevance within one month after assessments are 
administered. 

• Many parents, and most teachers and district admini- 
strators, believe too much money is spent on state 
assessments. 

• Teachers and district administrators want to spend 
more time discussing assessment results, and their 
implications for practice, with their colleagues. 

• Parents, teachers and district administrators say that 
assessments induce a considerable amount of stress, 

which affects both students and educators negatively. 

• Teachers and district administrators report that assess- 
ments are not equally useful and valuable for all 
groups of students. “Bubble kids” (students who are 
close to proficiency) are cited most often as benefiting 
from assessments. 

Opportunities for Greater Clarity and Support 

• Teachers and district administrators have difficulty 
distinguishing different types of assessments. 

• Most teachers and district administrators receive train- 
ing in how to interpret and use assessment results— but 
there is room for improvement in making sense of 
the data. 

• Many parents say they need information on how to 
interpret and use assessment results. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based on the findings, NWEA offers four recommenda- 
tions for assessment developers and policymakers and 
four recommendations for state and district leaders: 

Recommendations for Assessment Developers 
and Policymakers 

1. Broaden the dialogue beyond summative assessments 
and high-stakes accountability. 

2. Avoid tunnel vision and focus on more than English 
language arts and mathematics. Broaden the cur- 
riculum assessed and take the full measure of student 
learning. 

3. Develop innovative ways to measure the application of 
thinking, learning and life skills. 

4. Encourage local decision making on assessments that 
support learning. 



Recommendations for State and District Leaders 

1. Share decision-making authority and responsibility for 
teaching and learning with teachers, principals 

and school leaders. 

2. Select assessments that provide useful and timely 
information. 

3. Establish professional learning communities and pro- 
vide training and time for educators to understand 
different assessments and make effective use of assess- 
ment data. 

4. Dare to compare student data locally and nationally. 



DEFINING TERMS 
For Parents 



Assessment terms were defined as follows in the study 
questionnaire: 

Formative assessments, such as classroom observa- 
tions, homework, and class quizzes and tests, occur 
while the content is still being taught in school. These 
assessments inform teachers of what students know 
or do not know and provide feedback, so teachers can 
adjust accordingly. 

Interim/benchmark* assessments are administered 
at different intervals throughout the year to evaluate 
student knowledge and skills relative to a specific set 
of academic goals. Results are used to inform instruc- 
tion and decision making at the classroom, school and 
district level, and can be used to measure student 
growth over time. 

Summative assessments are assessments such as 
state or district-wide standardized tests that measure 
grade-level proficiency, and end-of-year subject or 
course exams. 



For Teachers and District Administrators 



Among other goals, this survey aimed to probe teach- 
ers’ and district administrators’ understanding of dif- 
ferent assessment types. Therefore, they were not 
provided any definitions of assessments. Instead, the 
survey referred to assessments using the following lan- 
guage throughout the study questionnaire: 

Assessments for learning (including classroom assess- 
ments given in the moment and interim/benchmark* 
assessments intended to measure growth) 

End-of-year state or district NCLB assessments and 
end-of-year subject or course exams 

* For brevity, “interim/benchmark” assessments are referred 
to as interim assessments throughout this report. 
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A PIVOTAL MOMENT 

After a decade of high-stakes accountability 
assessments, what lessons can we learn from 
those closest to students? What’s working— 
and what’s not? What do parents, teachers 
and district administrators really want from 
assessments? What innovations should be 
expected of new assessments? 

The U.S. education system is a decade into the “era of 
accountability,” which began in 2002 with the reautho- 
rization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) of 1965 as amended by the No Child Left Behind 
Act (NCLB). 

Now, policymakers are considering a new blueprint 
for education reform, with a stated goal of ensuring that 
all students are ready for college and careers when they 
graduate from high school. ESEA reauthorization, along 
with other major reform initiatives currently under way, 
could have significant implications for public education— 
and may well herald a sea change in assessments and 
accountability for the next decade or more. 

At this pivotal moment, Northwest Evaluation 
Association (NWEA) believes that there is an oppor- 
tunity— indeed, a responsibility— to pause and reflect 
dispassionately on assessments and accountability, past 
and future. After a decade of high-stakes accountability 
assessments, what lessons can we learn from those clos- 
est to students? What’s working— and what’s not? What do 
parents, teachers and district administrators really want 
from assessments? What innovations should be expected 
of assessments? 

To answer these questions, NWEA worked with 
Crunwald Associates LLC to conduct nationally repre- 
sentative surveys of K-12 parents, teachers and district 
administrators. The purpose of the study was to gauge 
perceptions of different assessments of learning and to 
discover where the opportunities are for improvement 
and innovation. 

This report highlights the perceptions of parents, 
whose opinions are rarely sought and whose voices tend 
to be lost in decisions about how assessments are devel- 
oped, administered and used. Parents are key consumers 
of assessment information— and, as taxpayers, they pay 
for assessments. Classroom teachers and district admin- 
istrators have the most practical and personal experience 
with the day-to-day impact of assessments and account- 
ability. Their perceptions matter. 



The Assessment and Accountability Landscape 

The context for reshaping the landscape of assessments 
and accountability, which drive education practices, is 
multifaceted. NCLB has been lauded by supporters for 
focusing attention on underperforming students by 
requiring districts and schools to disaggregate and report 
assessment data for different categories of students, such 
as economically disadvantaged students, racial or ethnic 
minorities, disabled students and English language learn- 
ers. School improvement funding increasingly hinges on 
turning around low-performing schools, based on their 
assessment data. 

Critics have decried NCLB for inadvertently provid- 
ing a perverse incentive to lower academic expectations. 
States determine their own academic standards, assess- 
ments and proficiency requirements, making assessment 
and accountability uneven at the national level. Some 
states set the bar low, critics say, enabling more students 
to pass tests and meet accountability requirements— 
but ultimately leave students unprepared for advanced 
learning in high school and beyond. NCLB also has been 
assailed for essentially narrowing the curriculum by mak- 
ing English language arts and mathematics— and, more 
recently, science— the only subjects tested for account- 
ability. Some critics also charge that NCLB’s punitive 
measures for schools and educators whose students do 
not meet accountability targets are misguided. Those 
measures include replacing principals and staff, allowing 
parents to choose a different school for their children, 
and closing schools. 

Legislation to keep the best and jettison or modify 
the rest of ESEA has been in the works, but stalled, for 
half a decade. In the interim, some states are seeking 
federal waivers to put off meeting core and increas- 
ingly unattainable NCLB requirements, particularly the 
requirement for all students to achieve proficiency in 
English language arts and mathematics by 2014. 

In the meantime, the world within and beyond 
K-12 education has shifted. The National Governors 
Association Center for Best Practices and the Council of 
Chief State School Officers in 2010 worked with states to 
release rigorous, internationally benchmarked Common 
Core State Standards in English language arts and math- 
ematics. More than 40 states are moving forward with 
plans to implement the Common Core by 2014. 

With support from the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion’s Race to the Top (RTT) program, two state-led con- 
sortia— the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for 
College and Careers (PARCC) and the SMARTER Balanced 
Assessment Consortium (SBAC)— are developing assess- 
ments of the Common Core to succeed NCLB tests. These 
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assessments could include a mix of required and optional 
summative, interim and formative assessments, some 
used for accountability, some for diagnostic purposes. 
More than 40 states are participating in the assessment 
consortia. 

Even before a reauthorized ESEA defines new 
approaches to accountability, and before the Common 
Core and its assessments are implemented, states and 
districts are exploring uncharted territory and higher 
stakes in accountability: the use of student assessment 
results as a measure of teacher and principal effective- 
ness. Unprecedented federal investments through the 
RTT and Investing in Innovation O3) programs challenged 
grant seekers to develop educator evaluation systems 
with multiple measures of educator effectiveness, includ- 
ing student growth and performance. 

Many states have enacted legislation to adopt 
the Common Core standards and assessments— and to 
develop evaluation systems that use assessment results 
and growth models, which track individual student 
achievement from one year to the next, to measure edu- 
cator effectiveness. The push to use assessments to eval- 
uate educators also presents what is known as “the 69 
percent problem,” which refers to the estimate of teach- 
ers in content areas and grade levels who are not covered 
by formal state assessments. 

At this pivotal moment. Northwest Evaluation 
Association (NWEA) believes that there is an 
opportunity — indeed, a responsibility — to 
pause and reflect dispassionately on 
assessments and accountability, past and 
future. 

Both the RTT and i3 programs signal yet another 
reality that factors into the future of assessments and 
accountability. Both programs were part of the economic 
stimulus packages enacted in the wake of the recession 
that began in December 2007. Now, both RTT and i3 are 
part of ongoing, federally funded programs. While the 
recession may be ending in economic terms, many states, 
districts and households are still feeling its lingering 
effects. Severe budget constraints for states and districts 
are considered “the new normal,” in the words of U.S. 
Secretary of Education Arne Duncan. 

At the same time, there is mounting pressure to 
leverage state and federal initiatives to meet changing 
education demands. Advocates of science, technology, 
engineering and mathematics (STEM) and other sub- 
jects— the arts, economics, foreign languages, geography, 
government and civics, history— make compelling cases 
that these subjects are essential, but not tested, under 



the current assessment and accountability system. Like- 
wise, there is growing recognition that higher-order skills 
are as important as content knowledge in a competi- 
tive global economy. Skills such as collaboration, critical 
thinking, problem solving and creativity now are seen to 
be essential for all students. 

Moreover, new understandings about teaching and 
learning are emerging from research and best practices. 
Educators are engaging students with technology, social 
learning and collaborative projects, and learning beyond 
the school day. They are helping students build concep- 
tual knowledge through immersive experiences, apply 
knowledge in authentic contexts, and explore interdisci- 
plinary approaches to solving sophisticated, real-world 
problems. Learning outside of school— in community, 
work-related, informal and online experiences, for exam- 
ple— is increasingly valued as well. Researchers, educa- 
tors and employers, among others, connect experiences 
beyond the classroom to improved student engagement, 
motivation, skills and achievement in school. Measuring 
these aspects of learning demands fresh approaches to 
evaluation. 

Clearly, after a decade fraught with change and 
contention, the nation stands at a crossroads. As states 
and districts move toward new ways of measuring stu- 
dent achievement and educator effectiveness, the needs 
of parents, teachers and district administrators should 
anchor their decisions. Taking into account the percep- 
tions of those closest to students will help shape assess- 
ment and accountability systems that meet both the 
nation’s needs and the needs of students, parents and 
educators. 
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KEY FINDINGS 

Understanding individual 
student learning, progress 
and growth over time — and 
providing extra support to 
students who need it — are 
among the top priorities 
of parents, teachers and 
district administrators. 
Formative and interim 
assessments are closely 
aligned to these priorities. 

Parents, teachers and district admin- 
istrators are on the same page about 
what’s most important to them in 
educating and assessing students. 
Given their responses, their beliefs 
about many issues are so strong that 
these beliefs could be considered the 
“must haves” of any comprehensive 
assessment system. 



QTThinking about your child’s education, 
how important to you is each of the 
following? 



Parents, teachers and district 
administrators want assessments to 
focus on the whole child, on a whole 
range of knowledge and skills, and 
on the whole school year. 

Top Priorities in Education: 

Focus on the Child, Measure a Full 
Range of Subjects and Skills, Make 
Decisions Locally 

Understanding individual student 
learning, progress and growth over 
time— and providing extra support 
to students who need it— are among 
the top priorities of parents, teach- 
ers and district administrators. While 
some of these priorities might seem 
self-evident, the strength of parents’ 
and educators’ sentiments, and the 
marked agreement on the aspects of 
education they care about the most, 
is worth noting. This set of findings 



frames the examination of parents’ 
and educators’ perceptions about 
assessments: 

An overwhelming majority 
of parents are most interested in 
teaching and learning that is cen- 
tered on their child. At least 90 
percent of parents cite the following 
priorities as “extremely” or “very” 
important to them: monitoring their 
child’s general progress in school, 
knowing when to be concerned 
about their child’s progress, deter- 
mining their child’s preparedness for 
the next stage of learning, knowing if 
they need to seek extra help, under- 
standing their child’s development 
as a learner, monitoring their child’s 
specific achievement of education 
standards and communicating with 
their child’s teacher, as shown in 
Figure 1. 



Figure 1 

Parents’ Top Priorities for Their Child’s Education 



Monitoring child’s general progress in education 




Knowing if I need to seek extra help for my child 



Understanding my child’s development as a learner 



Monitoring my child’s achievement of education standards 



Communicating with my child’s teacher/school administrator 



Measuring high-quality teaching 



Helping my child with homework 



Teacher adjusting content to address specific needs 



Providing activities at home to support 
classroom learning 

Percentage responding lextremelyl orlueryl important 
Source: Crunwald Associates LLC 



95% 
95% 
93% 
92% 
92% 
91% 
90% 
88% 
8 4% 
79% 

77% 
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A majority of teachers say 
that individual student perfor- 
mance and personalized education 
are of paramount importance to 
them. At least 60 percent of teachers 
cite the following student-centered 
aspects of teaching and learning as 
among the most important to them: 
monitoring individual student per- 
formance, monitoring growth in 
learning over time, providing extra 
support in classrooms, personal- 
izing education for each student, 
identifying students’ strengths and 
weaknesses, and collaborating with 
colleagues on instructional needs. 



QJn education, many things are 
important to the success of 
teaching and learning. From 
the following list, please select 
the things you consider most 
important to you as an educator. 



Substantial percentages of 
district administrators cite the 
importance of student-centered 
teaching and learning, including 
monitoring student performance 
(59 percent), providing extra sup- 
port in classrooms (46 percent), 
personalizing education for each 
student (48 percent), and identifying 
students’ strengths and weaknesses 
(49 percent). District administrators 
are significantly more interested in 
monitoring growth in learning over 
time than are teachers (78 percent of 
administrators cite this aspect as one 
of the most important, compared to 
65 percent of teachers). 



Notably, district adminis- 
trators place significantly more 
importance on monitoring teacher 
effectiveness than teachers do. Sev- 
enty-two percent of district admin- 
istrators and 29 percent of teachers 
say that monitoring teacher effec- 
tiveness is important. Eighty-eight 
percent of parents, meanwhile, say 
that measuring high-quality teach- 
ing is “extremely” or “very” impor- 
tant to them. Figure 2 shows the 
comparison of teachers’ and district 
administrators’ beliefs about what is 
important to the success of teaching 
and learning. 



Figure 2 

Teachers’ and Administrators’ Beliefs About 
What Matters for Teaching and Learning Success 



Monitoring individual 
student performance 



68% 

59% 



Monitoring growth in 
learning over time 

Providing extra support 
in classrooms 

Personalizing education 
for students 

Identifying students’ 
strengths/weaknesses 

Collaborating with colleagues 
on instructional needs 

Determining preparedness 
for the next stage of learning 

Providing interventions 
beyond classroom instruction 

Improving professional 
development 

Monitoring teacher 
effectiveness 

Making decisions on 
placement 

Monitoring progress 
of specific groups 

Monitoring aggregate 
student performance 




Source: Grunwald Associates LLC 
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Parents and educators think 
it’s important to measure student 
performance in a full range of 
subjects— and in the higher-order 
thinking skills that will be critical 
in life. When it comes to students’ 
overall preparation for success, 
overwhelming majorities of parents, 
teachers and district administrators 
believe that it is important to mea- 
sure: 

• Higher-order skills (e.g., problem 
solving, critical thinking, commu- 
nication, creativity, innovation and 
collaboration), as shown in Figure 3 

• A wide range of academic subjects 
(with strong support for the arts 
and world languages), as shown in 
Figure 4 

Many parents, teachers and 
district administrators also believe 
that it is important to measure stu- 
dent competencies in specialized 
content areas (e.g., information, 
technology and media literacy; eco- 
nomic/business literacy; and health, 
civic and environmental literacy), as 
shown in Table 1. 

The clear message is that par- 
ents and educators think that assess- 
ments should measure more than 
English language arts and math- 
ematics. 



Figure 3 

Across-the-Board Support for Measuring Student Performance in Many 
Higher-Order Skills 

Parent Q^How important is it to you as a parent that assessments tell you how your 
child is doing in each of the following content and skill areas? 

Educator Q^How important is it that assessments measure student performance in 
each of these content and skill areas? 



Problem solving 
Critical thinking 







88% 


1 


Communication 


77% 






90% 





Creativity 



Innovation 



Collaboration 




Percentage who say itk lextremelyl or 

lueryl important to measure student performance 



Parents 

Teachers 

District administrators ■ 



Source: Grunwald Associates LLC 
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Figure 4 

Across-the-Board Support for Measuring Student Performance in a Full 
Range of Subjects 



Parent Q^How important is it to you as 
a parent that assessments tell 
you how your child is doing in 
each of the following content 
and skill areas? 

Educator Q^How important is it that 
assessments measure stu- 
dent performance in each 
of these content and skill 
areas? 



English/language arts 



Math 



Science 




History 



Government and civics 



Geography 



Economics 



Arts 



World languages 



Parents 

Teachers 

District administrators 




6o% 




48% 




■ 


56% 







56% 


1 


ii 2% 




58% 





Percentage tuho say itt I extremely! or 

lueryl important to measure student performance 



Table i 

Strong Support for Measuring Performance in Specialized Content Areas 



Parents 

Teachers 

District administrators D 





Parents 


Teachers 


District 

Administrators 


Information, technology 
and media literacy 


77 % 


71 % 


81% 


Economic/business 

literacy 


73 % 


58% 


74 % 


Health literacy 


70% 


58% 


69% 


Civic literacy 


66% 


62% 


77 % 


Environmental literacy 


60% 


52 % 


65% 



Source: Crunwald Associates LLC 
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Parents, Teachers and District 
Administrators Agree on Local 
Decision Making 



Parents, teachers and district 
administrators agree that teaching 
and learning decisions belong at 
the local level. Most parents and 



teachers believe that these deci- 
sions belong at the building level, 
with classroom teachers and prin- 
cipals and school leaders, while 
district administrators believe 
that district leaders should play a 
bigger role in the decision making. 



Still, they all agree that deci- 
sions that impact students belong 
close to home, an indication that 
they believe those closest to stu- 
dents are in the best position to 
make effective decisions on their 
behalf. 



Figure 5 

Who Should Make Decisions About What Students Are Learning? 



Q^AI I things considered, who should be making the majority of decisions regarding what students are learning in school? 



What PARENTS say: 



Classroom Teachers 
40% 



Principals/School Leaders 
23% 



State Government 11% 



Federal Government 9% 



What TEACHERS say: 



What DISTRICT ADMINISTRATORS say: 



District Leaders 17% 










Classroom Teachers 
20% 


Classroom Teachers 
50% 


Principals/School Leaders 
25% 


Principals/School Leaders 
18% 


District Leaders 


34% 


District Leaders 


17% 






State Government 


8% 


State Government 


16% 


Federal Government 


6% 


Federal Government 


7% 



Source: Crunwald Associates LLC 
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Formative and Interim Assessments 
Are Perceived as More Valuable 
Than Summative Assessments 

Parents, teachers and district admin- 
istrators are largely on the same 
page in terms of the perceived value, 
positive impact and usefulness of 
different kinds of assessments. The 
findings suggest that the real test 
for any assessment seems to be how 
useful, actionable and relevant it 
is in meeting students’ needs— and 
their own. 

Formative and interim 
assessments are highly valued and 
closely aligned to parents’ top pri- 
orities for education. These assess- 
ments seem to deliver more of what 
parents want— actionable informa- 
tion about their child’s progress— 
than do summative assessments, as 
shown in Figure 6. Notably, parents 
of elementary and middle school 
students find significantly more 
benefits from formative and interim 
assessments than parents of high 
school students do. 

At the same time, parents 
cite many benefits of summative 
assessments, with either a major- 
ity or a substantial minority finding 
value in them. In addition, parents 
with household incomes of under 
$50,000 are more likely to see the 
value in summative assessments for 
tracking learning growth and devel- 
opment, for helping their child with 
homework and for activities to sup- 
port learning at home. 



Figure 6 

Formative and Interim Assessments Provide More Value, Parents Say 

Q^Based on everything you know, how helpful are classroom assessments 
given in the moment (e.g., teacher observations, participation, homework, 
quizzes, tests) and interim assessments given periodically during the year 
to measure growth for each of the following? 

CLBased on everything you know, how helpful are end-of-year state or dis- 
trict assessments and end-of-year subject or course exams for each of the 
following? 



Knowing when to be 
concerned about child’s progress 

Monitoring child’s general 
progress in school 



Formative/interim 81% 




Summative 58% 





Formative/interim 81% 




Summative 60% 





Knowing if you need to seek 


Formative/interim 79% 




extra help for child 


Summative 59% 





Being able to see and track 
child’s academic growth over time 

Understanding child’s 
development as a learner 

Determining preparedness for 
next stage of learning 

Communicating with your 
child’s teacher/school administrator 

Monitoring child’s specific 
achievement of education standards 

Helping child with homework 



Formative/interim 78% 
Summative 63% 



Formative/interim 76% 


1 


Summative 57% | 




Formative/interim 75% 




Summative 61% 




Formative/interim 74% fj 


Summative 52% 


Formative/interim 73% 


1 


Summative 59% 





Formative/interim 69% 
Summative 47% 



Adjusting what is taught to 


Formative/interim 68% 




address specific level and needs 


Summative 50% 





Providing specific activities at 
home to support classroom learning 



Formative/interim 66% 
Summative 47% 



Measuring high-quality teaching 
Percentage responding lextremelyl orlueryl important 



Formative/interim 59% 
Summative 47% 



Source: Crunwald Associates LLC 
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Formative and interim assess- 
ments provide a greater positive 
impact on instruction, parents say. 

When asked about specific types of 
assessments, a majority of parents 
say that formative assessments (84 
percent) and interim assessments 
(67 percent) are useful for instruc- 
tional purposes, and a substantial 
minority (44 percent) say that sum- 
mative assessments are useful, as 
shown in Figure 7. Notably, parents 
with annual household incomes of 
more than $100,000 view forma- 
tive assessments as more useful 
than parents with lower household 
incomes do. Overall, about half of 
parents (53 percent) find assess- 
ments “extremely” or “very” useful. 
More specific parent findings: 

• 68 percent of parents “completely” 
or “somewhat” agree that forma- 
tive and interim assessments pro- 
vide data about individual student 
growth and achievement, com- 
pared to 42 percent for summative 
assessments. 

• 66 percent of parents agree that 
formative and interim assessments 
help teachers focus on the content 
that students need to learn, com- 
pared to 43 percent for summative 
assessments. 

• 60 percent of parents agree that 
formative and interim assessments 
provide teachers with the informa- 
tion they need to pace instruction 
for each student, and ensure that 
all students learn fundamental 
skills, compared to 31 percent and 
41 percent, respectively, for sum- 
mative assessments. 

• 59 percent of parents agree that 
formative and interim assessments 
enable the people who know stu- 
dents best to guide instruction, 
compared to 30 percent for sum- 
mative assessments. 



Figure 7 

Formative and Interim Assessments 

More Useful, Parents Say 

CLThinking about assessments overall, 
how useful to you, as a parent, are the 
assessments used in your child’s 
school? 



Overall Usefulness of Assessments 




■ Extremely useful 
Very useful 

HSomewhat useful 

■ Not very useful 

■ Not at all useful 



(^Considering everything you know and 
your experience with assessments, 
how useful to you, as a parent, are 
each of the following types of 
assessments? 

Usefulness of Specific Assessments 



Formative assessments 84% 



Interim assessments 67% 
Summative 

assessments '-.Jj 



Percentage responding lextremelylo rle ryl useful 
Source: Crunwald Associates LLC 



For teachers, formative and 
interim assessments are 
considerably more valuable than 
summative assessments: 

• 67 percent of teachers say forma- 
tive and interim assessments are 
“extremely” or “very” valuable for 

differentiating instruction based 
on individual needs, compared to 

21 percent who say this about sum- 
mative assessments. 

• 67 percent of teachers say forma- 
tive and interim assessments are 
“extremely” or “very” valuable for 
determining whether students 
have a deep understanding of 
content, compared to 25 percent 
for summative assessments. 

• 64 percent of teachers say forma- 
tive and interim assessments are 
“extremely” or “very” valuable for 

improving teaching, compared to 

22 percent for summative assess- 
ments. 

• 65 percent of teachers say forma- 
tive and interim assessments are 
“extremely” or “very” valuable for 
determining whether students 
have the knowledge required to 
advance to the next grade, com- 
pared to 31 percent for summative 
assessments. 

• 60 percent of teachers say forma- 
tive and interim assessments are 
“extremely” or “very” valuable for 

improving learning, compared to 
20 percent for summative assess- 
ments. 

Elementary and middle school 
teachers find even more value in 
formative and interim assessments 
than high school teachers do. 
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Teachers also believe that formative and interim 
assessments have a greater positive impact on teaching 
and learning than do summative assessments: 

• 75 percent of teachers “completely” or “somewhat” agree 
that formative and interim assessments help them 
focus on the content that students need to learn and 
provide data about individual student growth and 

achievement, compared to 32 percent and 36 percent, 
respectively, for summative assessments. 

• 72 percent of teachers “completely” or “somewhat” agree 
that formative and interim assessments provide them 
with the information they need to pace instruction for 
each student, compared to 17 percent for summative 
assessments. 

• 71 percent of teachers “completely” or “somewhat” agree 
that formative and interim assessments enable the 

people who know students best to guide instruction, 
compared to 15 percent for summative assessments. 

Compared to teachers, district administrators find 
formative and interim assessments even more valuable 
than summative assessments: 

• 92 percent of administrators say formative and interim 
assessments are “extremely” or “very” valuable for 
differentiating instruction based on individual needs, 
compared to 26 percent who say this about summative 
assessments. 

• 89 percent of administrators say formative and interim 
assessments are “extremely” or “very” valuable for 
improving teaching, compared to 31 percent for sum- 
mative assessments. 

• 88 percent of administrators say formative and interim 
assessments are “extremely” or “very” valuable for 
improving learning, compared to 28 percent for sum- 
mative assessments. 

• 82 percent of administrators say formative and interim 
assessments are “extremely” or “very” valuable for 
determining whether students have a conceptual 
knowledge of content, compared to 26 percent for 
summative assessments. 

• 71 percent of administrators say formative and interim 
assessments are “extremely” or “very” valuable for 
determining whether students have knowledge 
required to advance to the next grade, compared to 
30 percent for summative assessments. 



District administrators are even more positive than 
teachers about the impact of formative and interim 
assessments on teaching and learning: 

• 93 percent of administrators “completely” or “some- 
what” agree that formative and interim assessments 
provide data about individual student growth and 
achievement, compared to 50 percent for summative 
assessments. 

• 89 percent of administrators “completely” or “some- 
what” agree that formative and interim assessments 
provide teachers with the information they need to 
pace instruction for each student, compared to 18 per- 
cent for summative assessments. 

• 86 percent agree that formative and interim assess- 
ments help teachers focus on the content that stu- 
dents need to learn, compared to 53 percent for sum- 
mative assessments. 

• 85 percent agree that formative and interim assess- 
ments enable the people who know students best to 

guide instruction, compared to 17 percent for summa- 
tive assessments. 

For district administrators, some formative and 
interim assessments are considered so valuable that 
they want more of them: 

• 47 percent of administrators want more interim assess- 
ments that measure growth and 38 percent want more 
longitudinal data from interim assessments. 

• 33 percent of administrators want more student work, 
portfolios and classroom observations. 

• 31 percent of administrators want more diagnostic 
instruments. 

Fewer teachers and parents say they want more 
assessments. 
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More District Administrators 
Than Teachers Say Common Core 
Assessments Will Be Useful; Many 
Parents Want to Compare Students 
Many district administrators 
believe that new assessments 
pegged to the Common Core State 
Standards will matter to their 
work. Fewer teachers believe this 
to be the case. Sixty-two percent 
of administrators say they expect 
Common Core assessments will be 
“extremely” or “very” useful to their 
work, compared to 33 percent of 
teachers who report this sentiment. 
More than one in five teachers (21 
percent) say these assessments will 
be “not very” or “not at all” useful. 



District administrators likely 
have more information about the 
Common Core than teachers do at 
this point— and teachers may be pro- 
jecting their generally limited enthu- 
siasm for summative assessments to 
the Common Core. Still, this suggests 
that teacher disinterest could be an 
impediment to implementing the 
Common Core standards and assess- 
ments as preparation for college and 
careers. 

Parents are more concerned 
than teachers and district admin- 
istrators with how well their chil- 
dren compare to other students 
within and outside of their dis- 
tricts. Forty percent of parents say it 



is “very” or “extremely” important to 
compare their child to others within 
the district and almost one-third of 
parents (32 percent) say it is “very” 
or “extremely” important to com- 
pare their child to others outside the 
district. Summative assessments are 
perceived to be significantly more 
helpful to parents than formative 
and interim assessments for com- 
parison purposes. 

Few district administrators, 
and fewer teachers, are interested 
in how well their students compare 
to students outside their schools or 
districts, as shown in Figure 8. 



Figure 8 

Comparing Students Is More Important to Parents Than to Educators 



Parent CKThinking about your child's education, how important to you is each of the following? 



Comparing child to others within district 
Comparing child to others outside district 



it 0 % 

32% 



Percentage of parents who say comparisons are lueryl or lextremelyl important 



Educator QJn education, many things are important to the success of teaching and learning. From the 
following list, please select the things you consider most important to you as an educator. 

Comparing students within district 

Teachers 

District administrators 




Comparing students to others outside district 

Teachers 

District administrators 




Percentage of educators who say comparisons are important 



Parent CLBased on everything you know, how helpful are classroom assessments given in the moment 
(e.g., teacher observations, participation, homework, quizzes, tests) and interim assessments 
given periodically during the year to measure growth for each of the following? 



Parent Q^Based on everything you know, how helpful are end-of-year state or district assessments and 
end-of-year subject or course exams for each of the following? 



Parents Give Summative Assessments an Edge for Making Student Comparisons 
Comparing child to others within district 



Formative/interim 


37% 




Summative 


it 2 % 





Comparing child to others outside district 

Formative/interim 

Summative 



31% 

36 % 



Percentage of parents who say assessment types are lueryl or lextremelyl helpful 



Parents ■■ 

Teachers 



District administrators ■ 



Source: Crunwald Associates LLC 
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Use of Game-Based and 
Adaptive Assessments 
Might Surprise Parents 



About 60 percent of parents 
report that their child’s teach- 
ers use some type of alternative, 
technology-based assessments— 
the kind of assessments envi- 
sioned for greater use in the 
future by some assessment devel- 
opers. More teachers (almost 70 
percent) report that they already 
use such assessments. 

Notably, parents are less 
aware of teachers’ use of two 
types of alternative assessments 
-game-based and adaptive 
assessments. For example, while 
43 percent of teachers say they 
use game-based assessments, 
only 21 percent of parents are 
aware of this use by their chil- 
dren’s teachers. 



Figure 9 

Parent Awareness and Teachers’ Reported Use of Alternative Assessments 

Parent Q^As far as you know, which of the following types of assessments does your 
child’s teacher use? 

Teacher Q^Which of these assessments, if any, do you use in your classroom to 
assess students? 



TYPES OF ASSESSMENTS 



Assessments that are part of digital content 
(e.g., e-textbooks, e-books, Web resources) 



Parents 

Teachers 



Adaptive (technology-based) 
assessments 

Parents 

Teachers 



34% 

30% 




Game-based assessments 



Parents 

Teachers 



21% 




43% 





Electronic portfolios 



Parents 

Teachers 




None of the above 



Parents 

Teachers 



4 1% 

32 % 



Source: Grunwald Associates LLC 



Parents 

Teachers 
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Money, Time and Stress: Are 
Assessments Worth the Costs? 
Many parents, and most teachers 
and district administrators, believe 
that too much money is spent on 
state assessments. Teachers and 
district administrators have much 
stronger sentiments about this. Sev- 
enty-three percent of teachers and 
district administrators, and 43 per- 
cent of parents, say too much money 
is spent preparing for assessments, 
as shown in Figure 10. 

Many parents, teachers 
and district administrators ques- 
tion the amount of time spent on 
assessments. Parents are a bit more 
forgiving than teachers and district 
administrators when it comes to the 
amount of time students spend pre- 
paring for and taking assessments in 
class. Twenty-three percent of par- 
ents say students spend too much 
time on assessments, compared to 
59 percent of teachers and district 
administrators who say this. 



Figure 10 

Parent and Educator Perceptions About Money Spent Preparing 
for and Administering State Assessments 

CLHow much money do schools spend on preparing for and administering 
state assessments? 

Money Spent Preparing for and Administering Assessments 




Too little 

Just the right amount | 
Too much 



Source: Crunwald Associates LLC 
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Figure 11 

Parent and Educator Perceptions About Time on Assessments 

CLHow much time do students spend preparing for and taking assessments in class? 



Time Students Spend Preparing for and Taking Assessments 




Similarly, more than one-third 
of parents (36 percent) say teach- 
ers spend too much “teaching to 
the test,” compared to 58 percent 
of teachers and district administra- 
tors who express this sentiment. 
District administrators, meanwhile, 
are more likely to say teachers spend 
too much time “teaching to the test” 
than teachers or parents are. 

Figure 11 shows parent and 
educator (teacher and district 
administrator) perceptions about the 
amount of time spent preparing for 
and administering assessments. 



Too little 

Just the right amount | 
Too much 



Parent and district administrator Onflow much time do teachers spend 

"teaching to the test”? 

Teacher CLElow how much time do you spend "teaching to the test”? 

Time Teachers Spend “Teaching to the Test” 




Source: Crunwald Associates LLC 



Too little 

Just the right amount 
Too much 
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For parents, assessment results 
begin losing their relevance within 
one month after assessments are 
administered, as shown in Figure 12. 
Sixty-seven percent of parents “com- 
pletely” or “somewhat” agree that 
formative and interim assessment 
results are delivered in a timely 
manner, compared to 50 percent for 
summative assessment results. 

Among teachers and district 
administrators, 67 percent “com- 
pletely” or “somewhat” agree that 
formative and interim assessment 
results are delivered in a timely 
manner— with district administra- 
tors (83 percent) expressing this 
agreement to a greater extent. Only 
32 percent of teachers and district 
administrators “completely” or 
“somewhat” agree that summative 
assessment results are delivered in a 
timely manner. 



Figure 12 

For Parents, Test Results Begin to Lose Relevance Within One Month 

Q^As you know, it often takes a while for you to receive your child’s state 

assessment results. At what point do assessment results become so old that 
they are no longer useful or relevant to you and your child? 



2-3 

months 

after 




Test 

administered I 



Source: Grunwald Associates LLC 
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Teachers and district administra- 
tors want to spend more time 
discussing assessment results, and 
their implications for practice, 

with their colleagues. Teachers and 
district administrators are especially 
interested in spending more time 
talking about formative and interim 
assessments administered through- 
out the school year and collaborating 
with their colleagues on students’ 
instructional needs: 

• 45 percent of educators (teachers 
and district administrators) say 
that they spent too little time over 
the past year discussing formative 
assessments in staff meetings or in 
conversations with colleagues. 

• 29 percent of educators say too 
little time was spent discussing 
interim assessments. 

• 50 percent of educators say that 
they spent too much time discuss- 
ing federally mandated state or 
district assessments. 

• 61 percent of educators believe that 
collaborating with their colleagues 
on instructional needs is important 
to teaching and learning. 

This finding suggests an 
opportunity to make greater use 
of professional learning communi- 
ties for teachers and administrators 
in districts and schools to dig into 
the data, and make strategic and 
tactical plans on how best to use 
it to benefit students. Professional 
learning communities and commu- 
nities of practice for educators also 
offer forums for peer-to-peer col- 
laboration around assessment data, 
professional learning and improved 
instructional practices. 



Parents, teachers and district administrators say that assessments induce 
a considerable amount of stress, which affects both students and educa- 



tors negatively. More than one-third of parents say that assessment-related 
stress has a negative effect on their child’s motivation to learn. 



Figure 13 

Parent, Teacher and District Administrator Perceptions 
of Assessment- Related Stress 



Parent Q^How much do you agree or disagree with these statements about 

classroom assessments given in the moment (e.g., teacher observations, 
participation, homework, quizzes, tests) and interim assessments given 
periodically during the year to measure? 

Parent Ct_How much do you agree or disagree with these statements about 

end-of-year state or district assessments and end-of-year subject or 
course exams? 



My child is negatively affected by the stress associated with assessments 



Formative/interim 

Summative 



32% 




40% 





Assessments cause my child stress that negatively affects motivation to learn 



Formative/interim 


35% 




Summative 


41% 





Educator CT_How much do you agree or disagree with this statement about interim 
assessments that measure growth over time? 

Educator Q^How much do you agree or disagree with this statement about 

end-of-year state or district NCLB assessments and end-of-year subject 
or course exams? 

I am negatively affected by the stress associated with assessments 
interim 
Summative 




i am negatively affected by the stress associated with assessments 



Interim 

Summative 



20 % 

52% 



Parents 



Teachers 



District administrators ■ 



Source: Crunwald Associates LLC 
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“Bubble Kids’’ Cited Most Often as Benefiting 
From Assessments 



Teachers and district administrators report that 
assessments are not equally useful and valuable for 
all groups of students. Students who are performing 
just below proficiency, a group often referred to as 
“bubble kids,” are the one group cited most often by 
district administrators (80 percent) and teachers 
(61 percent) as benefiting more from assessments. 



Compared to teachers, district administrators 
believe that assessments are more useful and valu- 
able for all student populations, including students 
performing at grade level, underperforming students, 
English language learners, and special needs students. 
For high-achieving students, the difference in percep- 
tions between teachers and administrators is not sta- 
tistically significant. 



Figure 14 

Teachers’ and District Administrators’ Views 

on the Students Who Benefit More From Assessments 



Q^For which student populations are assessments most useful and valuable? 

Students performing just below proficiency (i.e., “bubble kids”) 

Teachers 
District administrators 



High-achieving students 

Teachers 




District administrators 

Students performing at grade level 

Teachers 

District administrators 

Underperforming students 

Teachers 

District administrators 



English language learners 

Teachers 

District administrators 

Special needs students 

Teachers 

District administrators 








Source: Crunwald Associates LLC 
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Opportunities for Greater Clarity and Support 

A decade into the era of accountability and assessments, 
many teachers and district administrators are confused 
about different types of assessments. Parents, teachers 
and district administrators need help interpreting and 
using assessment results. 

Teachers and district administrators have difficulty 
distinguishing between different types of assessments. 
There is little clarity among teachers and district admin- 
istrators about standard types and purposes of different 



assessments. Presented with scenarios of assessments 
typically administered and used in schools, no more than 
60 percent of teachers and district administrators cor- 
rectly classified any one scenario. Table 2 shows some of 
these scenarios and the variability in their responses. 

This finding presents an interesting counterpoint 
to teachers’ and district administrators’ views on dif- 
ferent assessment types. The series of survey questions 
that provided these scenarios was not intended to be a 
“gotcha” exercise for teachers and district administra- 



Table 2 

Teacher and District Administrator Perceptions of Assessment Types, Uses Vary 



Educators’ Classifications of Assessment Scenarios 



ASSESSMENT 



Summative 



Interim 



Formative 



SCENARIOS 


Teachers 


Administrators 


Teachers 


Administrators 


Teachers 


Administrators 


A high school science 
teacher uses student 
results from a student’s 
chapter test to determine 
whether that student needs 
supplemental tutoring 
on a particular topic. 


30% 


16 % 


19% 


20 % | 


51% 


65 % 


A middle school history 
teacher gives a pop quiz 
and learns that 20% of her 
students did not master a 
key topic. She decides to 
spend an extra day in class 
reviewing this topic area. 


23% 


11 % 


21 % 


14% 


55% 


76% 


Data from a mid-year 
assessment that was 
given to all fourth graders 
in an elementary school 
are aggregated and used 
to help set growth targets 
for the following year. 


25% 


36% 


45% 


46 % 


29 % 


19% 


District-mandated 
quarterly assessments 
for grades 3-12 are used to 
predict assessment results. 


25% 


23% 


54% 


60 % 


21 % 


18 % 


During class, the teacher 
asks all students to 
"plot and label the 
following coordinates 
on your white board.” 


28 % 


14% 


21 % 


12 % 


50 % 


75% 



Source: Crunwald Associates LLC 
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tors, but rather a gauge of how different assessments 
are actually used to inform decisions about teaching 
and learning. Their responses indicate that teachers and 
district administrators are all over the map in terms of 
their understanding of the best uses of different types of 
assessments. 

The variability in their responses raises important 
questions. How timely, informative and actionable are 
assessment results to teachers and district administra- 
tors? How much time do they have to really explore 
them, discuss them with their colleagues and with par- 
ents, and plan an informed course of action for teaching 
and learning that responds to identified student needs? 

Do teachers and district administrators have the knowl- 
edge and skills they need to put different assessments to 
their best use? Are teachers involved in mining assess- 
ment data— and do they have a voice in decision making? 
The answers to these questions have huge implications 
for the drive to create a data culture and make evidence- 
based decisions, especially high-stakes decisions. 

Most teachers and district administrators receive 
training in how to interpret and use assessment 
results — but there is room for improvement in mak- 
ing sense of the data. Sixty-five percent of all teachers 
and district administrators report that they currently 
receive this kind of training, but a substantial minority (35 
percent, and higher percentages of high school teachers) 
does not currently receive training. Within that 35 per- 
cent, about half (51 percent) say they don’t need training 
and about half (49 percent) say they do. 

Many parents say they need information on how 
to interpret and use assessment results. Only about half 
(53 percent) of parents say they currently receive infor- 
mation on how to interpret and use assessment results. 
More than one-third of parents (38 percent, and higher 
percentages of middle school parents) say they need this 
information. 



CONCLUSION 

The views of parents, teachers and district administra- 
tors are particularly relevant as states and districts move 
forward with new assessment systems for students and 
consider using these measures for accountability, includ- 
ing evaluating teacher and principal effectiveness. Their 
perceptions matter. 

The surveys of parents, teachers and district 
administrators reveal their interest in multiple mea- 
sures of student performance. These key stakeholders 
want assessments to zoom in for a close-up view of each 
individual child’s performance, progress and needs. They 
want assessments to capture more than a snapshot of 
each child’s performance at a single moment in time, in 
a limited number of subjects and grade levels. They want 
assessments to zoom out and use a wider lens to track 
progress over time, throughout the school year, and cover 
a wide range of subjects and skills. 

Equally important, parents, teachers and district 
administrators want assessments to give them timely, 
useful and actionable information. They want more time 
to talk about assessments throughout the school year, 
which they believe will help them better understand 
assessment results and better support student learning at 
home and in school. They want decisions about what stu- 
dents are learning to be made at the local level, by those 
closest to students. 

Clearly, no single type of assessment can meet all of 
these expectations. 

Now is a prime opportunity, then, for education 
decision makers to create sensible, balanced and compre- 
hensive assessment systems— using multiple measures of 
performance that are closely connected to the needs of 
students and those closest to them. The views of parents, 
teachers and district administrators should serve as a 
starting point for innovation in assessment. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based on the findings of this study, 

NWEA offers four recommendations for 
policymakers and assessment developers 
and four recommendations for state and 
district leaders. These recommendations take 
into consideration the current assessment 
landscape and the expressed priorities, 
perceptions and needs of parents, teachers 
and district administrators. 

Recommendations for Policymakers 

and Assessment Developers 

1. Broaden the dialogue beyond summative assessments 
and high-stakes accountability. The national dialogue 
on assessments is narrowly framed around summative 
assessments that track grade-level and end-of-year 
subject or course proficiency in English language arts 
and mathematics. Yet parents, teachers and district 
administrators view formative and interim assess- 
ments that monitor individual student performance 
and growth over time as most useful for teaching and 
learning. Parents and educators want assessments to 
focus on the whole child over the whole school year. 

2. Avoid tunnel vision and focus on more than English 
language arts and mathematics. Broaden the cur- 
riculum assessed and take the full measure of student 
learning. The current focus on these two subjects (and, 
more recently, on science) effectively downgrades the 
rest of the curriculum. Yet parents, teachers and dis- 
trict administrators strongly cite the importance of 
assessing the full range of academic subjects. 

3. Develop innovative ways to measure thinking, learn- 
ing and life skills. At a time when knowledge and 
information are constantly changing, higher-order 
skills are the currency of modern life. Assessing criti- 
cal thinking, collaboration, creativity and innovation 
demand new approaches to evaluation that go beyond 
“fill in the bubble” tests. Developing ways to measure 
these skills could require research and attention to 
student learning in activities outside of school and 
beyond the school day and school year. Many teachers 
are already using alternative, technology-based assess- 
ments, which suggests that they are receptive to inno- 
vative assessments. 

4. Encourage local decision making on assessments 
that support learning. Parents and educators concur 
that decisions about teaching and learning are best 



made at the classroom, school and district level. Poli- 
cymakers should support local education decisions and 
be responsive to the needs and preferences of families 
as they look to create sound assessment systems. 

Recommendations for State and District Leaders 

1. Share decision-making authority and responsibility 
for teaching and learning with teachers, principals 
and school leaders. Educators who are closest to stu- 
dents and know them best should have a strong voice 
in teaching and learning decisions. Their work should 
be supported with comprehensive and timely assess- 
ment information— and with time and training to use 
this information effectively. Teachers and building-level 
school leaders should be empowered to strengthen the 
connection between assessments and improved stu- 
dent achievement. 

2. Select assessments that provide useful and timely 
information. A comprehensive assessment system 
should provide data on individual student growth and 
achievement. Assessment data should help school 
leaders and teachers focus on the content and skills 
students need. Assessments also should provide infor- 
mation necessary for teachers to pace instruction for 
individual students and ensure that all students learn 
fundamental content and skills. 

3. Establish professional learning communities and 
provide training and time for educators to under- 
stand different assessments and make effective use 
of assessment data. Teachers and district administra- 
tors have trouble classifying different assessment types 
and many don’t seem to understand their most appro- 
priate uses. Educators aren’t getting full value from 
the assessment information they have now— and aren’t 
prepared for new kinds ofassessment data in the future. 
They also need time to discuss assessment results, 
collaborate to develop a plan of action for addressing 
them and improve their instructional practices. 

4. Dare to compare student data locally and nation- 
ally. Many parents are interested in how well their 
child is doing compared to students within and beyond 
their district. At a minimum, once the Common Core 
assessment data is available, states and districts should 
provide information on how well each student ranks 
nationally on meeting the college and career readi- 
ness standards. Schools also should measure student 
growth independent of grade level to make accu- 
rate comparisons possible and ensure that parents, 
students and educators know, before it is too late, 
whether students are on track to achieve their dreams. 
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ABOUT THIS STUDY 

This study is based on the responses 
to three 20-minute surveys con- 
ducted online. The surveys used 
nationally representative U.S. sam- 
ples of: 

• 1,024 K-12 classroom teachers 

• 1,009 parents of K-12 students 

• 200 district administrators 

Respondents from both public 
and private schools were included. 



Sample and Recruitment 
K-12 Teachers 

Classroom teachers were recruited 
from a large, nationally representa- 
tive online panel. Loose quotas were 
set for teachers to ensure that they 
represent the national teacher com- 
position in terms of grades taught, 
years of experience, district sizes, 
geographic region and gender. 

Teacher Sample Composition 



Grade 




Elementary 


54 % 


Middle 


23% 


High 


23% 


Experience 




< 5 years 


11% 


5 to 10 years 


37 % 


11 to 20 years 


32% 


21+ years 


19% 


Gender 




Male 


19% 


Female 


81% 


District Size 




< 5,000 


41% 


5,000 to < 25,000 


32% 


25,000 or more 


27% 


Metro Status 




Suburban 


51% 


Urban 


28% 


Rural 


20% 


Region 




South 


37 % 


Midwest 


23% 


Northeast 


22% 


West 


18% 



Parents 

The parent sample was also recruited 
from a large, nationally represen- 
tative online panel. Parents were 
evenly divided between parents of 
elementary, middle and high school 
students. 

Parent Sample Composition 



Child’s Grade Level 




Elementary (grades 1-5) 


34 % 


Middle (grades 6-8) 


31% 


High (grades 9-12) 


34 % 


Parent’s Education 




High school/trade school/ 
less 


54 % 


College/bachelor’s degree 


34 % 


Graduate school 


12% 


Parent’s 

Household Income 




Less than $50,000 


40% 


$50,000 to $99,999 


40% 


$100,000 or more 


20% 


Parent’s Ethnicity 




Caucasian or white 


75 % 


African American or black 


14% 


Hispanic or Latin American 


8% 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


5 % 


American Indian, Eskimo 
or Aleut 


1% 


Other ethnic background 


1% 


Region 




South 


36% 


Midwest 


22% 


West 


21% 


Northeast 


20% 
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District Administrators 

District administrators were recruited online from a lead- 
ing education database. We sent administrators an e-mail 
invitation to the survey, screened them and, if they quali- 
fied, invited them to complete the full online survey. 

To qualify, district administrators were required to 
be at least somewhat involved in academic testing in their 
district. 



District Administrator Composition 



Experience 




< 5 years 


10% 


5 to 10 years 


50% 


11 to 20 Years 


30% 


21 or more years 


10% 


Gender 




Male 


33 % 


Female 


67% 


District Size 




< 5,000 


54 % 


5,000 to < 25,000 


33 % 


25,000 or more 


14% 


Metro Status 




Suburban 


43 % 


Urban 


19% 


Rural 


39 % 


Region 




South 


37 % 


Midwest 


29% 


Northeast 


23% 


West 


12% 



Methodology and Analysis 

To understand perceptions of, satisfaction with and needs 
regarding assessment, we covered related topics with 
similar, but targeted questions for parents, teachers and 
administrators. All respondents were recruited and com- 
pleted their surveys online, and were incentivized for 
their participation. 

Given the potential for confusion surrounding 
assessment terminology, the terms formative, interim/ 



benchmark, and summative were defined for parents in 
the questionnaire (see “Defining Terms” on page 3). 

Data from the three target groups were analyzed 
independently. When possible, results were compared 
across groups to identify similarities and differences. 
Analysis also investigated possible subgroup differences 
(e.g., child’s grade level, parent’s education level, house- 
hold income). 



About NWEA 

NWEA is a global not-for-profit educational services orga- 
nization headquartered in Portland, Oregon. We partner 
with educational organizations worldwide to provide 
computer-based assessment suites, professional develop- 
ment and research services. We are passionate about our 
mission: Partnering to help all kids learn. 

Our Measures of Academic Progress® (MAP®) adap- 
tive assessments leverage over 30 years of research into 
student growth and yield unparalleled data that informs 
decision making at every level, from classroom to board- 
room. We continue to expand curriculum, instruction and 
assessment offerings all in a unified system. Our profes- 
sional development offerings help educators use data 
to transform outcomes. The Kingsbury Center at NWEA, 
our research arm, uses our Growth Research Database to 
drive original research with universities, foundations and 
policymakers. 
www.nwea.org 



About Grunwald Associates LLC 

Grunwald Associates is a full-service research and 
consulting firm whose work has informed the debate 
on a range of national policy issues. Grunwald offers an 
in-depth understanding of education and innovation, 
combined with mastery of state-of-the-art research 
methodologies. The firm specializes in challenging public 
and proprietary assignments for nonprofit, corporate 
and government clients. Services include sophisticated 
quantitative and qualitative research, including pricing 
simulation and product configuration, social media and 
community development, and messaging and strategic 
counsel. 

Grunwald has a reputation for research integrity 
and creativity and has garnered the trust of key national 
education associations, policymakers and educators. 
www.grunwald.com 

Writing and design by VocbleyLang 
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NOTES 
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